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fretwork. It is probable also that the Hebrew ladies used
amber, bisam, and the musk of Thibet; and, when fully
arranged, the hair was sprinkled with oil of nard, myrrh, oil
of cinnamon, &c, The importance attached to this part of
the Hebrew toilette may be collected indeed from an
ordinance of the Thalmud (iii. 80), which directs that the
bridegroom shall set apart one-tenth of the income which
the bride brings him for the purchase of perfumes, essences,
precious ointments, &c. All these articles were preserved
either in golden boxes or in little oval narrow-necked phials
of dazzling white alabaster, which bore the name of onyx,
from its resemblance to the precious stone of that name, but
was in fact a very costly sort of marble, obtained in the
quarries of Upper Egypt or those of the Libanus in Syria.
Indeed, long before the birth of Christ, alabaster was in such
general use for purposes of this kind in Palestine that it
became the generic name for valuable boxes, no matter of
what material. To prevent the evaporation of the contents,
the narrow neck of the phial was re-sealed every time that
it was opened. It is probable also that the myrrhine cups,
about which there has been so much disputing, were no
strangers to the Jewish toilette.

III. The MIRROR was not made of glass (for glass mirrors
cannot be shown to have existed before the thirteenth century),
but of polished metals ; and amongst these silver was in the
greatest esteem, as being capable of a higher burnish than
other metals, and less liable to tarnish. Metallic mirrors are
alluded to by Job (xxxvii. 18). But it appears from the
Second Book of Moses (xxxviii. 8) that in that age copper
must have been the metal employed throughout the harems
of Palestine. Por, a general contribution of mirrors being
made upon one occasion by the Israelitish women, they were
melted down and re-cast into washing vessels for the priestly
service. Now, the sacred utensils, as we know from other
sources, were undeniably of copper. There is reason to
think, however, that the copper was alloyed, according to the
prevailing practice in that age, with some proportions of lead
or tin. In after ages, when silver was chiefly employed, it
gave place occasionally to gold. Mines of this metal were
well known in Palestine; but there is no evidence that